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Amonce other instances of a want of depth of reflection, Lavalette’s 
religious infidelity is of avery shallow order. He is not satisfied 
with paring away what does not belong to a great sentiment. He 
is incapable of appreciating the sentiment itself, or at least the great 
martyr to it, and the wonderful effect he has had, and will have, in 
modifying the conscience of the world. He treats the character of 
the great author of Christianity, as if he had been the timid victim 
of outrage, instead of a monument of endurance to impress a lesson. 
—But these are among the common-places of the man of action. 
Let us confine ourselves to what he understands. 
shall see, was a good Christian without knowing it,—as Pope said 
of Garth. The following are interesting portraits of some of the 


Lavalette, as we 


most famous French generals, especially that of Desaix :— 


‘Kleber was born at Strasburgh ; he had served before the revo- 
lution in the Austrian army, and he came to ours as commander of 
a battalion of volunteers of the Upper Rhine. His stature was strong 
and gigantic, and called to mind the heroes of Homer; his voice 
was sonorous and imperious; his spirit rose and warmed at the sight 
of danger; though learned in all the branches of military science, 
he was not gifted with that boldness of execution that distinguished 
other generals: but he possessed the prudence which long experi- 
ence gives, joined to the resources derived from an imperturbable 
coolness il rapid perception. Of all our generals, Kleber is per- 
haps the one of whom the soldiers retain the most flattering recol- 
lection, for he loved them as if they had been his children, was 
continually thinking of their comforts, and diverted them in the 
midst of their perils by quaint sayings, which were rendered more 
piquant by the harsh accent of his mother tongue.’ —P. 159. 

*Desaix, who was born in Auvergne, had served for several years 
as an officer in the regiment of Brittany. His stature was tall, and 
his figure singular. He had fine black, fiery eyes, and a nose that 
seemed to descend fiom the top of the forehead; his thick and 
usually separated lips shewed a set of teeth of sparkling whiteness ; 
his hair, flat and black as jet, shaded his dark face. His gait was 
embarrassed, but still without awkwardness, and betrayed bashful- 
ness and want of knowledge of the world. Altogether he resembled 
a savage of the banks of the Oroonoko dressed in French clothes. 
But one soon got accustomed to him. His voice was soft, and 
when once drawn out of his usual reserve, he delighted by the vari- 
ety of his information, and the simplicity of his manners. He had 
none of the faults of men accustomed te camp life. I never heard 
him utter a vulgar expression,—an indecent word made him blush. 
As he was constantly easy and kind, his staff led a merry life, and | 
the pretty girls of the Palatinate used frequently to visit his head- | 
quarters. He smiled at our pleasures without sharing them, but | 
with the indulgence of a father who shuts his eyes on his children’s | 
wild tricks. I do not think I ever saw him dressed in the uniform 
of his rank; he usually wore a blue coat without avy lace, and the 
sleeves of which were so short, that we used to say in jest, that he 
had certainly worn it when he first took the sacrament. He fre- 
quently mounted his horse without a sword when he went to visit 
the posts. One night, having ordered an attack on the convent of | 
Marienborn, near Mentz, which the enemy occupied in force, he 
suddenly found himself without arms in the midst of a surprised 
body of infantry, which was defending itself with the bayonet 
amongst the vines. Desuix, perceiving he had forgot his sword, 

lled a vine prop out of the ground, and continued fighting as if he 

ad Orlando’s sword in his hand. Savary, who was then his aide- 

de-camp, threw himself before him, just in time to save his life, and 
killed an Hungarian grenadier, that was about to pierce him with 
his bayonet.’—P. 159. 


Desaix lies in a monument on the top of the Alps. 





‘Junot, Duke of Abrantes was born in Burgundy, and enlisted as 
a private soldier in a company of volunteer cannoniers of his depart- 
ment. At the siege of Toulon, he was admired for an instance of 


* Memoirs of Count Lavaletie. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 


| short leagues distance; a Prince, the only one of his family 
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intrepidity that has seldom occurred since. The redoubt, called the 
Les sans culottes, defended by the English, had been attacked for 
several hours, but its fire was still very troublesome tous. General 
Buonaparte ordered a battalion to take it by storm. Although 
Junot did not belong to that battalion, he rushed first of all into the 
ditch, climbed up the scarp, jumped into a redoubt through a battle- 
ment, killed two cannoniers at. a post, and by that means gave his 
companions time to join him. The redoubt was taken amidst cries 
of “ The republic for ever !” General Buonaparte made him serjeant, 
and his hand-writing being clear and neat, he made use of him‘<as 
his secretary during the remainder of the campaign. When I met 
him for the first time he was a colonel, and had been wounded at 
the battle of Castiglione. Junot added to great courage much 
natural shrewdness. After having served during twenty years, and 
passed through all military ranks, he ended his life in a deplorable 
manner. The cold he suffered in the Russian campaign disordered 
his mental faculties. The unhappy man died under his paternal 
roof. His reason returned a short time before he breathed his last, 
and seeing himself again in the humble chamber in which he had 
passed his youth, he was enabled justly to appreciate his glittering 
dream of fortune and glory.’ —P. 210. 


When Buonaparte was on his passage from Egypt, he touched at 
his birth-place at Corsica, where he saw his nurse, who was alive 
when he was at St Helena! The picture of her holding up her 
hands, and incessantly calling him, is very Italian — 


* At the sight of this place his heart was deeply affected. Coming 
from Egypt, where the plague still prevailed, it was impossible for 
us to enter the port. The inhabitants, surprised to see the admi- 
ral’s flag hoisted on the main-mast, rushed towards the shore; but 
when they learned that their illustrious countryman was on board, 
his old friends and relations threw themselves into a number of 
boats, came on board the frigate, and broke through the quarantine. 
There was, however, no great danger, for after forty-four days navi- 
gation, we had but one sick person on board. Among the croud 
that was bustling round the state cabin there was an old woman 
dressed in black, who continually held up her hands to the General, 
saying “* Caro Siglo !? without being able to attract his notice. At 
last he perceived her, and cried out “‘ Madre!”—It was his nurse, 
who is still living at the moment I write this.’ —P. 378. 


Lavalette did not approve the sacrifice of the Duke d’Enghien :— 


‘ The death of the Duke’ he says, ‘ was partly occasioned by the 
mistake into which the report of the aide-de-camp led the First 
Consul; but I must say that that was not the only cause of it. 
Proofs had been obtained that thePrince really did come from time to 
time on the left bank of the Rhine, where he held conferences with 
the Mayor of ——, and stopped at the village of It was but 
natural to conclude from that circumstance, that he was not a 
stranger to the plots of Pichegru. In truth, what was the plan of 
the conspirators, according to their own confession and those of 
their friends who now boast of it. Pichegru was to throw himself 
into Alsatia, to proclaim the King, and make that province declare 
itself in favour of the Bourbons; while Moreau was to do. the same 
with the army of the coasts. Why then should not Pichegru have 
called in a Prince of the House of Bourbon, who lived at seven 





who had acquired military reputation in these very departments of 
the Rhine, and whose presence would have warmed the hearts, and 
moved the courage of everyone ? 

‘Another motive, perhaps the most peremptory, must be sought 
for in Buonaparte’s character—impetuosity and love of revenge, 
which might be called dendetta Corsica. That feeling was besides, 
at the period [ am describing, raised to the highest degree by his 
enemies. { heard them say a few days afterwards, “Let them 
throw all Europe on my shoulders ; my part will then be to defend 
myself; their attack is a legal one. But to blow up whole streets, 
to kill or maim more than one hundred persons in the hope of com- 
ing at me; to send, as they now have done, forty bravoes to murder 
me, that is too much. I will make them shed tears of blood. They 
shall learn at their expense what it is to make murder legal,” 

* Revenge is but a vulgar passion, and still it is the commonest 
among kings. The First Consul was werthy of setting himself 
above it. I should have wished him to have had the Duke d’ Eng- 
hien arrested and condemned; but after the judgment to have sent 
tor him, have given him the proofs that were obtained of his having 
conspired against him, and then to have immediately sent him over 
to England. I am sure the prince’s head was too noble not to be 
moved by such an act of magnanimity; and if his family were des- 
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Seven wanes, px oe ee 
able to silence.’—P. 23. : | 
At page 32 of volume the second, M. Lavalette speaks of Bona- 
parte’s revival of church-worship, in the tone of a believer; and 
puts on a solemnity of countenance that ill becomes his ordinary 
candour. This, we suppose, was a trick he had learnt at court ; | 
but it has an odd look in these volumes, comparing one with the | 
other. 


rte would not have found in 
4 reproach Which he was never | 





‘1 was crossing the Tuileries at nine o’clock (on Monday the 7th 
of March) in the morning, when I perceived on the steps of the 
gate leading to the Rue de Rivoli, M. Paul Legarde, late commis- 
sary-general of the police in Italy. { saluted him with my hand in 
passing by, and continued my way under the trees, towards the 
terrace on the water-side. Hearing some person near me, I wag 
going to turn round, when the following words were whispered jn 
my ear :— Make no gestures ; shew no surprise ; do not stop; the 
Emperor landed at Cannes on the Ist of March; the Count 
d’Artois set off last night to oppose him.’ It would be impossible 


| for me to express the confusion into which these words threw me, 


The Count says that when Louis XVIII made his entry into | I could scarcely breathe from emotion, and I continued walking 


Paris, the enthusiasm of his Majesty’s well-wishers was discon- 
verted by his ‘enormous bulk’ and ‘his harsh and severe 
features.’ The descendants of Henry IV, as he observes in another 
place, certainly have not understood the art of following up the 
popularity of that sovereign. Louis XTI[ was a court baby, 
shutting himself up with a parcel of vile play-fellows ; Louis XIV 
& pompous actor; Louis XV debauched in private, fastidious in 
public ; Louis XVI cold and unwieldy; Louis XVII huger and 


more repulsive; Charles X entrenched himself to the last, in | 


etiquette and old prejudices,—we know to how little purpose. 
Here follows a curious account of a most precious set of volumes 
of history :— 


"©The day before the Emperor left Paris for the fatal campaign 
of Russia, he kept me with him at the close of the evening; and 
after giving me all the necessary orders for his journey, he said to 
me, “ Go to the Grand Marshal, he will give you drafts on the 
Treasury for 1,600,000 frs. You will convert them secretly into 
gold, which the Minister of the Treasury will procure you the 
means of doing, and you will wait my orders to send it to me.’ So 
much gold was difficult to hide. I addressed myself to the keeper 
of the Ordnance Depot (M. Regnier), who was a very ingenious 
Yiechanic, and who made for me, in a very clever manner, several 
boxes which looked exactly like as many quarto volumes. Each 
f them contained 30,000 fr., and I placed them in my library. 
When the Emperor came back from the Russian campaign of 
Leipsic without giving me any particular orders on the stbject. 
e only reply he made to my question respecting it was, “ We 
‘shall speak of that when I come home.” At last, when a few 
months afterwards, he was going to leave Paris for the campaign 
‘of France, I insisted on his relieving me from the danger of a 
‘treasure, for which I might perhaps not be able to answer, 
in the midst of the important events that might threaten Paris. 
“ Well then,” he sdid, “ hide it at your country-seat.” It was in 
vain that I remonstrated, observing that the castle of La Verriere, 
situated on the road leading from Versailles to Rambouillet, might 
be plundered by stragglers of the enemy; that my occupation in 


‘Paris never permitted me to remain long in the country, and that | 


chance, or the slightest imprudence might make me lose the money. 


He would listen to nothing, and I was forced to obey. My steward | 


was an honest and intelligent man. He made, in my presence, 
during several nights, a hole under the floor of a closet on the 
ground floor, There we deposited the fifty-four volumes of 


Ancient and Modern History. Never would any work have been | 
read with more eagerness, nor appreciated nearer to its real value. | 


The inlaid floor was carefully replaced, and nothing was suspected. 
The taking of Paris threw the Emperor into Fontainbleau. I most 
ardently wished to share his fate, or at least to receive probably his 
last orders. But he sent me word by the Duke de Vicenza, that 
it would be dangerous if I were to come and see him; that he 
wished me to remain in Paris, where [ might act as I pleased ; and 
that he would let me know at some later period how I was to dis- 
pose of his money. 

‘ That circumstance was one of the motives that made me keep 
so carefully at a distance from Government. My attachment to 
the person of the Emperor, the oaths of allegiance I had made to 
him, my gratitude for his kindness and generosity, made me shudder 
at the idea of not devoting to him the remainder of my life; but on 
the other hand, honour forbad me to embrace the party of the 
Bourbons, when I was placed in the necessity of maintaining a 
correspondence with him. What punishment would I not have 
suffered and deserved, if the king’s government, after having re- 
ceived my oath, had discovered that I had in my possession a part 
of Napoleon’s fortune, and that I disposed of it according to his 
orders? At the time I was making these painful reflections, the 
Prussians occupied the castle of Verriere. Fifteen slept in the 
very room where the treasure was hid, These soldiers were far from 


suspecting that they would have only to raise with the points of 


their swords two boards of the floor, to fall upon heaps of gold. 
They remained there during two months. During all that time, I 
_was in continued agony. 1 expected every day to learn that all had 
been discovered, Fortunately the Prussians went away at last, and 
I was easy, at least in that respect.’—P. 140. 


We have selected from the author’s account of his master’s return 
from Elba, the two most lively passages, both excellent,—the one 
descriptive of his own sensations when he first heard the news, the 
next of Bonaparte’s, when he was mounting the palace stairs :— 


‘like an inebriated man, and repeating to myself—* Is it possible ? 
Is it not a dream, or the most cruel mockery?” When I arrived 
on the terrace on the water-side, I met the Duke de Vicenza, went 
up to him, and repeated to him the news word for word, and in the 
same tone of voice in which | had just received it. He being of a 

| hasty temper, ‘and accustomed to view things on the worst side, 

exclaimed— “ What an extravazance! How! to land without 
troops! He will be taken; he will not advance two leagues into 
| France; he is a lost man. But it is impossible! However,” he 
added. ‘it is but too true that the Count d’ Artois set off hastily 
last night.’’ j ; ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ , yeah 
| * Officers who arrived from Fontainbleau preceding the Emperor, 

'told us it was extremely difficult to advance on the road. Dee 
columns of peasants lined it on both sides, or rather, had made 

themselves master of it. ‘Their enthusiasm had risen to the highest 
pitch. It was impossible to say at what hour he would arrive, 

Indeed, it was desirable that he should not be recognized ; for, in 

the midst of their delirium an confusion, the arm of a murderer 

might have reached him. He therefore resolved to travel with the 

Duke de Vicenza in a common cabriolet, which, at nine o’clock in 

the evening, stopped before the first entrance near the iron gate of 

the quay of the Louvre. Scarcely had he alighted, when the shout 
of “ Long live the Emperor” was heard; a shout so loud, that it 
seemed capable of splitting the arched roofs. It came from the 
officers on half-pay, pressed, almost stifled in the vestibule, and who 
| filled the stair-case up to the top. The Emperor was dressed in 
| his famous grey frock-coat. I went up to him, and the Duke de 

Vicenza cried to me, “ For God’s sake, place yourself before him 
| that he may get on!” He then began towalk up stairs. I went 
before, walking backwards, at the distance of one pace, looking at 
| him, deeply affected, my eyes bathed in tears, and repeating, in the 

_excess of my jyoy—“‘ What! It is you! Itis you! It is you, at 

| last 1”? 

| As for him, he walked up slowly, with his eyes half closed, his 

hands extended before him, like a blind man, and expressing his joy 

_ only by a smile. When he arrived on the landing place of the first 

floor, the ladies wished to come to meet him ; but a crowd of officers 

| from the bigher floor leaped before them, and they would bave been 

_ crushed to death if they had shewn less agility. At last, the Em- 

| peror succeeded in entering his apartments; the doors were shut, 

not without difficulty, and the crowd dispersed, satisfied at having 

; seen him. 

‘ Towards eleven o’clock in the evening, I received an order to 

| go to the Tuileries; I found in the saloon the old ministers, and in 

the midst of them the Emperor, talking about the affairs of 

_government with as much ease, as if we had gone ten years back. 

He had just come out of his bath, and had put on his undress regi- 

mentals,.””—P, 188. 


| During the Hundred Days, although Bonaparte shewed a great 
deal of his former activity, in spite of additional chagrin, difficulties, 
and fit, Lavalette tells us that he was ‘ awed by the energy of all 
that surrounded him :’-—he means, by the new inward working of 
the spirit of liberty, and the diminution it occasioned in shews of 
service towards him :— 


‘The eleven months of the King’s reign had thrown us back to 
1792, and the Emperor soon perceived it; for he no longer found 
the submission, the deep respect, and the Imperial etiquette he was 
accustomed to. He used to send for me twice or three times a day, 
to talk with me for hours together. It happened sometimes that the 
conversation languished. One day, after we had walked up and 
down the room two or three times in silence, tired of that fancy, 
and my business pressing me, I made my obcisance and was going 
to retire. “ How!’ said he, surprised, but with a smile, “ do you 
thus leave me so?” I should certainly not have done soa year 
before, but I had forgotten my old pace, and I felt that it would be 
impossible to get into it again. In one of those conversations, the 
subject of which was the spirit of liberty that shewed itself on all 
sides with so much energy, he said to me, in a tone of interrogation, 

_“ All this will last two or three years ?”?—“ That your Majesty must 
not believe. It will last for ever.” ’—P. 200. 


Here is Fouché, Bonaparte’s head constable of the police, at 


breakfast, with as great a raf as himself:— 


‘I went to Fouché to solicit the return to Paris of an officer of 
musketeers, who had been banished far from his family. 1 found 
him at breakfast, and sat down next to him, Facing him sat a 
stranger. “ Do you see this man?” he said to me, pointing with 
his spoon to the stranger: “ he is an Aristocrat, a Bourbonite, @ 
Chouan:: it it the Abbé M , one of the editors of the Journal 
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des Débats,—a sworn enemy to Napoleon, a fanatic partizan of the | ago.” We continued our conversation.. At last I slowly read to 
Bourbons: he is one of our men.” I looked at him. At every | him his examination, he was surprised to find I had inserted in it 
fresh epithet of the minister, the Abbé bowed his head on his plate | so trivial a circumstance, and asked why I had doneit. “ It is 
with a smile of cheerfulness and self-complacency, and with a sort | my custom.” Now, will - believe that the very trivial circum- 
of leer. I never saw a more ignoble countenance. Fouché ex- | stance convicted him ? e half-burned scrap of p had been 
plained to me, on leaving the breakfast table, in what manner all preserved. The writing was compared with his, naw gdh presence 
these valets of literature were men of his ; and while I acknowledged | in Paris, at the time of the Infernal Machine, was proved. 
to myself that the thing might be wore bs I scarcely knew who| ‘ “ And what became of him,” said I—*“ He was guillotined,” 
were more despicable—the wretches who thus sold themselves to | answered V , with a most fiendish look and gesture.—He said 
the highest bidder, or the minister who boasted of having bought | to me, “I am fond of my profession : I cannot remain one day out 
them, as if their acquisition were a glorious conquest.’—P. 215. of this apartment. I might go to the pisy and divert myself with 
Lavalette has given us the most striking instance we have met Wi bg: semtiveg yee T, ‘amas YM ut no; I must be here.” 
with of Bonaparte’s feelings after the battle of Waterloo. It is very nile ieteaimg to him, 2 observed that, by custom, Ae .canatently 


eo a % leered to the left side, where the prisoners were placed; and I am 
brief and familiar, but the more striking on that account :— convinced, that if they had been put at his right, he would have lost 
‘ Tlearned the fatal news of the battle of Waterloo, and the next | half his skill, When he read my examination, and before I signed 


morning the Emperor arrived. I flew to the Elysée to see him; he | it, I asked why he had not inserted his anecdote in it. “ Oh, your 

ordered me into his closet as soon as he saw me; he came to me | business cannot go far,” he said; “ you are an important man for 

with a frightful epileptic laugh. “ Oh, 7 God!” he said, raising | me.” ’—P. 243. 

his eyes to heaven, and walking two or three times up and down : . . , . 

the alee This appearance of despair was, however, very short. Rin rae mere ie agi epee ne ~ = 

He soon recovered his coolness, and asked me what was going | Course of these volumes, is the fact that Ney hada great dislike to 

forward at the Chamber of Representatives.” —P. 224. Bonaparte, and also that the old soldier, during his imprisonment, 
When the Count was taken to prison, he was dismissed to his | used to play on the flute; a resource of which he was deliberately 


room in a manner singularly unexpected and dramatic. One feels | deprived. The Bourbons were a shabby set, and their slaves knew 
= his blushes, and even for the poor wretch who occasioned |; y aval ette was in another part of the same prison as Ney. We 
em) :— 


. , : hall conclude wit! y pleasing i i i i 
‘On the ‘18th of July, 1 was siiting ét dinner with Madame shall conclu @ with avery pleasing instance of his amiable feelings, 
de Lavalette and M. de Meneval, when an inspector of Police came | Wen recollecting the fate of the Marshal :— 


to tell me that the Prefect, M. Decazes, wished to speak to me.) ‘ Ney repeatedly played a waltz, which I long recollected, and 
When I stepped into the hackney-coach, I saw that I was sur- 


frequently hummed in my evening musings. I never heard it any- 
rounded by three or four spies, who were good enough to act the . ; “ ~: * Y 


0 , where else, till once again it struck my ear in Bavaria. It was at a 
rt of footmen, and stepped up behind the carriage. In less than | Bal Champétre on the borders of Lake Starnberg. I had before my 
alf an hour, I was in the registering-room of the prison of the | 


: 1 the | eyes young peasant-girls, merrily skipping on the fresh nsward. 
Prefecture. I was introduced to the jailer, who paid little attention ne ar oe : SS eaan cae 


j introduced te The air was sweet and melancholy, and when played on the flute, it 
to me, being busy with distributing lodgings to several new comers, | immediately recalled to my memory the Conciergerie, and I retired, 
among whom I discovered M. de P——, who had been long secre- 


. f unable to repress my tears, and repeating, with bitter feelings, the 
tary to the Duke of Rovigo, and appeared to be the person in whom | name of the unfortunate Marshal.’—P. 253. 

he placed the greatest confidence. He seemed to be so grieved and , 

mortified to be where he was, that I went up to him, and had | What a pity that such men as these became ‘the servants of the 


already began to express my pity for his misfortune, when all of a great defaulter from liberty! or rather, how consolatory to think 
sudden he turned aside, and pointing to me, said to the turnkey, 


“Conduct this gentleman to No. 17;” after which he disappeared. | that, ia the grow atragyes of ip waves towards a better system, 
This man, thought I, has very cues turned his coat; and I fol- | there are always to be found fine human qualities among those whe 
lowed my guide, blushing at the mistake I had made.’—P. 240. err, keeping our hopes alive, and shewing what creatures we may 
There is an admirable portrait of the jailer :— | become when the system is attained. eS 
* By ten o’clock in the evening the jailer came to call me down 
to the chief clerk, who was to examine me. In my situation, this 




















might be looked upon as some amusement. I was, therefore, far AR OSS Sie, Vaereire 
from wishing to decline it, and I was conducted through a labyrinth | Watkins the barber keeps one’s beak 

of passages, to a room on the ground-floor, where I found M. , In such an endless soapy smother, 
V——, who was dismissed a little while after. This inquisitor, That while he’s drawling o’er one cheek, 


who was a short fat man, was seated in his arm-chair, where, for 
the space of twenty years, he had been asking questions at all | . , : 
Beare of the day as aight; under all possible pirenesbest. After | um in the last ine, coder t> oot a Roh! oat te Moises 
having taken down in writing three or four pages of questions and 
answers, he stopped, and as we had neither of us = inclination UNTOQEa “geese teow, 
for sleep, he eagerly took advantage of some enquiries [ made about | N 
his seempatious, ae relate to me all the prowess of the prefects of | CHAT A N D MISCELLANI ES. 
police, the manner the prisoners made their defence, and the con- | : * 
fessions he extorted from them; his skill in troubling their consci- | — A young lady who was learning to act in tragedy, was asked 
ence, in disconcerting their firmness, in surprising their tenets, in by 4 teacher what she = say to a lover who had bese unfaithful, and 
pursuing their confessions, and finally, in sounding the bottom of py in  taauie wep Mon Dieu !” replied the lady, 
their hearts. I cannot help recording here one of these anecdotes, | ee ae ey es ; 
which I thought remarkable, in the words he gave it to me. |. PUNISHMENT OF Deata.—Who will not unite in the following 
‘Among the conspirators of the infernal machine was one M, | humane reflexion of Lord Coke?—* Whats lamentable case it is to see many 
N , an intimate friend of Limoélan, the first inventor of the ,™e® @nd bese gps eh og sonees Nt. te ae inasmuch as 
plot. He had served among the Chouans, and the police supposed, | " bd ores a t Rherwertirs whet oon ob death be rh a years in 
reasonably enough, that he was in Paris. After being huuted like | i? seeen ant chartay te bles, neal <a a nietneuas bese. ty 
a fo) several days ! night in the charcoal boats, in - T ‘derati Sitesi 
@is'Pot au Bled, "When the pursuit bed ceased a that pare of the | sot coupe. he cenaarting sinaneresioasin scare seat 
town, he ventured:to seek a retreat in a miserable garret in a public | the building—more blessed that proceeds in it—most of all that finisheth it, 
house. The next day, the police came back; but he had escaped, | to the glory of God, and the honour of our King and nation.’ 
and was seen no more. His room-was searched, and near the bed 
was found a scrap of half-burned paper, which he had used to light 


The beard is growing upon t’other. 














Sours or tHe Srars.—The stars have been long since peopled 


wc ; : : ? by poets, but it may not be generally known that the philosophers have pro- 
his pipe. This paper contained, however, some written lines which | nounced the stars themselves to be animated beings. They are not altoge- 


seemed to be part of the rough draft of a letter, addressed to | ther agreed as to the nature of the minds that animated them, but for 
some general, who was supposed to be Georges. On the last line | different opinions on this head, we refer to the following passage from 
were the following words: * I cannot write any more to-day, as I | Maupertuis:—* The Egyptians made Gods of them, (the stars) and among 
have a great pain in my eyes.” This unfortunate man was after- | the Greeks the stoics attributed to them divine souls. Anaxagoras was 
wards implicated and taken in the conspiracy of Georges, and I condemned for his impiety in denying a soul to the sun. Cleanthe and 
had the pleasure of examining him. He was sitting where you | Plato were more orthodox on this point. Philo me to the stars souls of the 
are, his face between two wax-candles, as your’s is. While I was most pertect oe rs rome who ao ee a oy eS Oh — 
talking with him I continued writing. He was my countryman. I these bodies had not always possessed souls, and thar they would ope da 

ae A Be ; diese be deprived of them. [So that it seems they are subject to life and death. 
spoke to him of his parents, of his first affections, of his sc hool- | a yicenua has given to the stars an in‘ellectual and sensitive soul. Simplicius 
fellows ; and having observed that he began to gain confidence, and | jelieves them gifted with sight, hearing, and touch. Tycho Brahe and 
that his answers betrayed a little more cheerfulness, | stopped all Ke 


era Kepler admit that the stars have souls. ranzanus, a religious Barnabite, 
of a sudd:n, and said in the most natural tone I could: “ But the | aa astrologer and theologian, attributesto them a kind of soul midway 


t annoys you: you may put out the candles if you please.’’— | between the brute and the intellectual. St Thomas, who in several pas- 
“No; I have no pain in my eyes.” I thought you had.”’—* No; | sages of his works, liberally grants them intellectual souls, seems afterwards 
not at present ; my eyes were bad, it is true; about three years | to retract, and only to accord them sensitive souls. 
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256 THE TATLER. 





TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatier,—I cannot imagine a greater revolution in 
theatrical affairs than that which has seen the finest actor of the day 

cing the boards of a minor theatre, casting aside all invidious 
Scinetions of licensed and unlicensed, and elevating himself, and 
Shakspeare whom he embodies, beyond the reach of aristocratic 
malice. I firmly believe, despite the many reports to the con- 
trary, that Mr Kean joined the spirited Mr Chapman, in order to 
assist him in resisting the monopolising power of the miscalled 
majors ; and on this account, therefore, as well as others, he is 
entitled to the gratitude of the play-going public. Miss Ellen Tree 
is another instance. This young lady has been properly appreciated 
in a theatre where she could be seen and heard. The popularity 
she gained during her short engagement there, was manifest on her 
benefit-night, which attracted a great attendance. In the winter 
theatres, the space between the greater part of the audience and the 
stage is so vast and interminable, that the fine points of any particu- 
lar actor or actress are entirely lost upon the boxes and galleries ; 
nay, even at the back of the pit. The upper éiers shed no ¢ears with 
the more sympathetic pit benchers, at the exquisite acting of Mac- 
ready in Virginius or William Tell ; the genius of Kean’s Othello is 
nothing compared to Wallack’s Massaroni, in its effect on the remote 
slips, or that still more remote region, the one shilling gallery ; and 
Liston may have convulsed the pit with laughter, while in the 
gallery of galleries they are wondering what it is all about. 

I am, Sir, 
Your sincere admirer and constant reader, 
Sept. 7, 1831. S. W. H. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarket.—Hamlet—Bellvs Have at Ye All—A Hushand at Sight. 
Encuisu Orera.—rhe Evil Eye—The Picturesque—The Serge .nt’s Wife. 


HAYMARKET. 
Mr Kean has of late years restricted himself to the performance of 


so few characters, and the public have become so accustomed to | 


look forward to no others, that the announcement of his intended 
appearance in Hamlet last night seemed to have all the effect of a 
novelty. Before the play commenced the pit and galleries were 
crowded, and in the boxes there was very soon no seat worth the 
acceptance. With such a house the audience enter upon the per- 
formance with more pleasurable feelings; the excitement which has 
drawn so many together prolongs itself when they are assembled, 
and nothing more is wanting to a grateful climax than that the per- 
formance should not disappoint such expectation. We venture to 
say that this was the case last night, Mr KeEan’s reception was 
more than ordinarily warm and affectionate, and during the play 
applauses and exclamations were frequent, and he had_ besides the 
better homage of a hushed and admiring attention. The lateness 
of the hour at which the play terminated must be our excuse for 
confining ourselves to general description; the more so, as the re- 


ception of the play last night is likely to lead to more than one | 
repetition of it. We remember, during the first season of Mr Kean, | 


his distinguished success in Shylock and Richard, in which no 
external advantages were required to give semblance to the 
portraits, his personation of Hamlet was considered eomparatively 
a failure by many, and by the more tenacious about such 
points, absolutely so. His figure, said the latter, is against 
him; he has not the princely air; he cannot be said to 
be either the glass of fashion or the mould of form, and 
much more to a like effect To a certain extent these objections 
could not be gainsaid, but Mr Kean’s warmer admirers saw beyond 
them ; they saw in the new Hamlet his figure in his mind; there 
they saw the grace which could make conspicuous the imental and 
filial endowments of the Danish Prince,—his melting tones as he 
uttered the name of father, his dissolving tenderness when he spoke 
of his mother, ‘ like Niobe, all tears,’ Time has wrought in favour 
of Mr Kean in the public judgment. External advantages are 
valued as they ought to be; but they are taught to know their place, 
and that it is not the first. 

The piece was given out for next Friday amidst loud plaudits, 
and some cries of Kean ; the latter, however, were very judiciously 
not persisted in. 

TO THE VISITORS OF MARGATE AND RAMSGATE, AND ALSO 
TO ARTISTS. 
Just pubiished, price only 6s., elegantly bound, 

KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION TO 
MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND BROADSTAIRS. 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings on Wood: the whole 
designed aad engraved by G. W. BONNER, 

*,* ‘lwenty-tive Copies only have been printed on India paper, for which early 
application should be made as very few remain. ae 

* This little work, the embellishmeuts ef which are admirably executed, is in 
every respect quite a little gem of art.’—Atlas. 

* feis embellished with a profusion of exquisite engravings.’— Englishman's Mag. 

* And is, in fact, a splendid specimén of fine printing.’—Weekly Dispatch. 

WILLIAM KLDD, 228 kegent Street. 

















ublished by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


r r r 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Comedy of 
‘QUITE CORRECTY 
Lady Almeria Milford, Mrs Glover. Mrs Rosemore, Mrs Faucit, 
Miss Rosemore, Mrs Ashton. Miss Leech, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Grojan, (first time) Mr Harley. Sir Harry Dartford, Mr Vining, 
Henry Milford, Mr Brindal. ; 
After which (8th time) a Comedy, founded on Cinsen’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
ELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Si 
ishwell, Mrs Humby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr whe gg 
Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mullene 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. ' 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
To which will be added, Mr SHiNnNon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modely, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
FRIGHTEN’D TO DEATH. 
Emily, Mrs T. Hill. Corinna, Mrs Newcombe. Patty, Mrs Humby, 
Phantom, Mr Harley. Carleton, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Bluff, Mr Bartlett. Sir Joshua Greybeard, Mr Gattie. Mumps, Mr Webster, 





To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; Belles Have at Ye All; and A Roland 


for an Oliver. 
~ § ‘’ 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Mr Pgake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 

" . str srr 

THE EVIL EYE! 

Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith, 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Bx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle, 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, (14th time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
ry" a 7 a 4 . 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


To conclude with (3rd time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 
JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 

Lady Grossfeeder, Mrs C. Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. Patty, Mrs Perry, 
Mrs Lemon, Miss Ferguson. Blanch, Miss Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 

Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 
Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 

Jemmy Larkspur, Mr O. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath. Butler, Mr Minton. 
Agamenmon, Mr Salter. 





| To-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Old Regimentals ; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Miss Vincent. 
Tosin’s Comedy of 
THE HONEY MOON. 
Juliana, Miss Vincent. Volante, Miss Scott. Hostess, Madame Simon. 
Zamora, Miss Somerville. 
| Duke Aranza, Mr Osbaldiston. Rolando, Mr C. Hill. Balthazar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Lampedo, Mr Williams. Jaquez, Mr Vale. 
After which, 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
Lady Alford, Miss Scott. Josephine, Mrs Vale. 
Sir Rowland, Mr D. Witt. Apathy, Mr Williams. Gabriel, Mr Vale. 
Walter, Mr Elton. 
To conclude with 
THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
Queen Caroline, Miss Scott. Jeannie Deans, Miss Vincent. 
Effie Deans, Miss Somerville. Madge Wildfire, Mrs Fitzwil iam. 
Mrs Glass and Margery Murdockson, Madame Simon. 
Duke of Argyle, Mr C. Hill. Davie Deans, Mr D. Pitt. 
| Laird of Dumbiedikes, Mr Williams. Geordie Robertson, Mr Osbaldiston. 


To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; and other Entertainments. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The admired Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
DELUSIONS. 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Oman. Charles Eustace, Mr Green. Frank, Mr Smith | 
Aiter which, an Original Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
The Lady Gertrude, Miss Oman. Mina, Mrs Mangeon. 
| Ernest, Mr Dillon. Godfrid, Mr Norton. Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. 
To conclude with O’Haka’s Burlctta of 
MIDAS. 
Immortals.—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Bennett. Minerva, Miss Robson. 
| Mercury, Mr Alicroft. Apolio, Miss Dix. 
Mortals.—Nysa, Mrs Mangeon. Mysis, Miss Horton. 
Pan, Mr Att wood. Justice Midas, Mr Smith. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Suakspeane’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 
Desdemona, Mrs Chapman, Emilia, Mrs Knight. 
Othello, Mr Moss. Cassio, Mr Selby. lago, Mr Wynne. Montano, Mr Brougham, 





After which, the laughable Farce, called 
LOVE IN TWO CUPBOARDS. 

Lucretia, Mrs Selby. Sophia, Miss Forde. Rose, Miss Apjohn. 
Quake, Mr Macarthy. Smart, Mr Chapman. Simon, Mr Manders. 
lo conclude with Morron’s Farce of 
TIT FOR TAT; OR, A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Maria Darlington, MrsChapman. Alfred Hightlyer, Mr Wynne. 





Tuowas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Figup, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxtord street; Kenneru, Corner of Bow street ; lrurnour, Theatrical 
Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyb, 42 Frith street, Soho; ToMLiNson, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street; T. Tinrnay, 74 Drury Lape, 


Comer of Kussell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ogice, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C, and W, Rarnecr, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Getden syuare. 
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